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QUESTING WITH gui 


The telephone industry brings 
out new gadgets and improve- 
ments faster than we can keep up 
with them. We’ve just got used to 
waiting for the click on the new 
speed-up service. Now they say 
that in the near future dials will 
go. You will simply speak your 
number into the phone as in the 
old days. Your voice will acti- 
vate equipment in the central of- 
fice that will you with 
your number. But the researchers 
haven't licked one problem yet. 
So far the mechanism can _ not 
separate that little old Southern 
drawl from the Boston broad A. 
and the Western twang. 


connect 


That A T & T 


enjoy round 


thinks you will 
booths 
better than square ones. They say 
Americans are tired of 
want round ones 


telephone 


square 
boxes. and now 
more like space ships with lots of 
buttons to push. We guarantee if 
they them. the 
boys will be at it again to see 


change college 
which style will accommodate the 
most human sardines. 


And in May 1962. says James 
E. Dingman, vice-president of the 
AT & T. 
atlantic calls relayed by a satel- 
lite, amplified with power from 
the sun. This will be known as 
“space circuits.” Well. cheers for 


progress! 


we will be trying trans- 


Somebody is always taking the 
joy out of life. Just when the 
President has made the good old 
rocking chair socially acceptable 
again. the United Furniture 
Workers of America have raised 
a rumpus to make him fidget as 
The 


he rocks. head 


Union pro- 
tested to JFK because his rocker 
was made in South Carolina in 


an open shop at a lower pay 
scale than union-made ones from 


Mass, and simply could not be as 


comfortable. The White House 
had no comment on this rocker 
War Between the States. 


\ particular man out in Atkin- 
son. Nebraska. proud of his new 
car, spent several hours washing 
and polishing it till it shone like 
the morning sun. To rest up, he 
went to visit a friend. On his re- 
turn to gloat over his shining 
beauty. he found it covered with 
dents. His neighbor's billy goat, 
seeing his reflection in the mir- 
ror finish. had attacked his imag- 
ined rival again and again. A 
good fight. but no winner. Only 
a groggy goat, a crenulated car 
melancholy “Love’s 


and a man. 


Labor Lost.” 














may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, 
talking to a group of Soviet 
editors touring U S: “I am 
hopefully looking forward to 
my mtg with Chmn Khrush- 
chev in Vienna. From this mtg 
there is the possibility of attaining 
a better understanding between 
myself and Chmn Khrushchev and 
also a better understanding be- 
tween the two countries.” ... [2] 
Premier Att Amimri of Iran, com- 
menting on the coming Kennedy- 
Khrushchev talks: “We are sure 
the U S will not take any step with 
Khrushchev concerning her allies 
without their previous knowledge.” 

. [3] Sen Eucene J McCartuy 
(D-Minn), questioning the timing 
of Kennedy-Khrushchev conf in 
the light of events in Cuba and 
Laos: “It seems to me Khrushchev 
has most of the marbles now.” ... 
[4] Premier Fipet Castro of Cuba, 
offering to trade more than 1000 
prisoners of April 17 invasion for 
500 American bulldozers: “If they 
are his (Pres Kennedy’s) friends 
and he loves them so much, let 
him send 500 bulldozers and we 
will send them back.” .. . [5] Sen 
Barry GOLpWATER (R-Ariz), telling 
Senate the U S could not abandon 
moral responsibility to the cap- 
tured Cubans but saying: “How 
can we stand up to Castro when 
he attempts to blackmail us by 
offering 1000 lives for 500 tractors 
and by throwing in what he calls 
‘the fascist priests’ for free?” ... 
{6] Rep Eart Writson (R-Ind), 
agreeing lives are worth more than 
tractors but: “If we support Cas- 
tro’s latest attempt to blackmail 


Lo 





= 
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72 you on that? 


this nation, we will 
open the door for 
every bandit who 
might crop up in 
the future.” ... [7] 
Sen ALBERT GORE 
(D-Tenn), after a closed hearing 
before Latin American Subcomm 
of Senate For’gn Relations Comm: 
“We need a shake-up of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. All the mbrs 
should be replaced by new, wiser 


and abler men.” ... [8] Sen Ho- 
MER CAPEHART (R-Ind), comment- 
ing on Sen Gore’s proposal: “I 


didn’t hear anything in there that 
suggests we need to replace Gen 
Lemnitzer any more than we need 


to replace the Pres or anybody 
else. They were all in this to- 
gether.” . . . [9] Gov JOHN PATTER- 


son of Ala: “We don’t need your 
marshals, we don’t want them and 
we didn’t ask for them. And still 
the Fed’l Gov’t sends them here to 
help put down a disturbance which 
it helped create.” ... [10] Lt Gen 
CHANG Do YunG, leader of military 
junta that seized power in Repub- 
lic of Korea: “I intend to leave 
for the U S immediately for the 
purpose of explaining to the people 
and gov't of the U S the purpose 
and intent of our military revolu- 
tion.” ... [11] Sen Ros’r Kerr (D- 
Okla), explaining why giving some- 
one in Washington confidential 
information was like a rain in 
Okla: “It may fall in one spot but 
it usually runs off in all direc- 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AGE—1 . : 

In considering the plight of the AMERICA—S ; : 
aged in our time we have tended We must spend less time telling 
to lump all older people together the world what America makes and 
as though they were some amor- ™ore time telling the world what 


phous mass of collective proto- makes America.—RALPH W Sock- 
plasm. In this mass we have lost MAN, First Presbyterian Tidings, 
the individual—Howarp Wuirman, ‘Usa, Okla. 

“The Aging . . . Whose Problem?” ANTIQUES—4 

Christian Herald, 4-61. Collecting antiques is a disease 
that provides its victims with a 
sixth sense for smelling out pro- 
spective hunting grounds in much 
the same way that a Sand Hills 
coyote seeks his dinner. — JAMES 
DENNY, Omaha World-Herald Mag. 


AGE—Modern—2 

To survive in this hectic age, 
modern man needs his minor vices 
—liquor, tobacco, even tranquiliz- 
ers. Dr B G Lucas, an eminent 
British anesthetist, advanced this AUTHORITY—5 
theory at the Royal Inst of Public The man with high capacities for 
Health and Hygiene in London. supervision will rarely use the pow- 
“The use of these drugs” (such as_ ers given him; yet he must have 
alcohol and sedatives), he said, “is the authority or he’s licked before 


necessary for man’s continued ex- he starts—NorMaAN G SHIDLE, edi- 
istence in our so-called civilized tor, Soc’y of Automotive Engineers 
world.”—Newsweek. Jnl. 
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BOOKS—Reading—6 

There is only one way to read a 
book, to give yourself up to it, 
alone, without instruction as to 
what you should be finding in it, 
without the necessity of making it 
into a series of points, but enjoy- 
ing it, coming to know in personal 
terms what is in the mind of the 
writer. Only after that should there 
be discussion, criticism, comment 
by the educators. Otherwise educa- 
tion becomes too much like an- 
other kind of real life, the kind in 
which nobody reads the book, ev- 
eryone reads the reviews, and ev- 
eryone talks as if he knew the 
book.—Harotp Taytor, “The Pri- 
vate World of the Man With a 
Book,” Saturday Review, 1-7-’61. 


BOREDOM—7 

Boredom is a disease of civiliza- 
tion. It arises when we can find 
no new frontiers and when the 
simple acts of procuring food, pro- 
viding shelter, warding off physi- 
cal disease, and protecting our- 
selves against physical enemies no 
longer occupy much of our time 
and effort. Not so deep or basic 
as either loneliness or depression, 
boredom is a feeling of life’s pass- 
ing us by, an inner sense of empti- 
ness, which sometimes drives us to 
frantic but purposeless_ activity 
and sometimes very nearly immo- 
bilizes us. Basically, boredom 
sets in when our imagination 
breaks down and when we no 
longer find pleasure and profit in 
our thoughts and daydreams and 
fantasies, when we have become 
too dependent on external stimuli 
and then find ourselves, for any 
reason, removed from the source 
of stimuli—Kar. Huser, “How to 
Cure a Case of Boredom,” Mc- 
Call's. 


CHARACTER—8 

The bldg of true character is no 
small achievement. It is in fact 
one of the greatest of all human 
accomplishments.—Wm T McELroy, 
Christian Observer. 


CHILDREN-~Discipline—9 

The parent who patiently disci- 
plines his child will be rewarded 
by the achievements of the child. 
As a rule this is so but there are 
exceptions. Proper discipline pro- 
duces dependable men and women 
who can behave wisely in a crisis 
and who can stand in the storm. 
This brings happiness to them and 
to the one who trained them.—Rev 
Dennis M Dopson, Arkansas Bap- 
tist. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—10 

Wanting the best of everything 
for our young, we often mistake 
values or allow ourselves to be 
swept along with what seems to be 
right for our neighbors. Thus for 
the new generation life has become 
one huge playground in which they 
keep as occupied as though their 
routine was punched out by auto- 
mation. . . Our excessive generosity 
is often a handicap to them. Most 
youngsters need an appointment 
book to keep tabs on their social 
life—swimming and tennis lessons, 
parties and club mtgs. In our de- 
sire to keep them happy, we re- 
strain them from the privilege of 
maturing slowly. — ANN PINCHOT, 
“Is Your Son a Stranger?” Chris- 
tian Herald, 5-’61. 


Qué 
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washington 


teehee: 
By Les Carpenter 00 
Overheard at the National Press 
Club Bar: “It was the worst day I 
ever had at the race track; you’d 
have thought I was getting all my 
information from the CIA.” 


“ ” 





Mac C Matheson (R-Ariz), twice 
defeated for Congress, once each 
by two Udall brothers, mailed a 
mimeographed letter thanking all 
who had worked in his behalf. At 
the bottom he had a “situation 
wanted ad.” It read: “Male. Age 43. 
Family man, 7 children. Exper- 
ienced; 2 Congressional campaigns 
in past year. References from Ari- 
zona editors: ‘unqualified, incom- 
petent, mediocre, weak, presumptu- 
ous, reactionary, moss-backed, ven- 
triloquist dummy, anti-everything, 
an aginer against all progress.’ Any 


employer wishing to hire such a 
no-good Republican write Tuscon, 
Box 2426.” 


“ ” 


Those Oscar pickers out in Hol- 
lywood flubbed their choice of the 
“best supporting role of the year,” 
according to Sen Robert S Kerr 
(D-Okla). “The Academy award 
in that category,” said Kerr, 
“should have gone to Caroline 
Kennedy.” 

Mint-flavored shoes? Sen Karl 
Mundt (R-S D) suggests them for 
Interior Sec’y Stewart L Udall and 
other gov’t officials who continu- 
ally find their feet in their mouth. 


Que 
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CHRISTIANITY—11 

A Christian leader once said, 
“Christianity has not been tried 
and found to be a failure; Chris- 
tianity has never really been tried.” 
Christianity in the home, when 
really practiced, when really tried, 
will not be found wanting.—Rev J 
BLAINE Fister, “Practicing Religion 
at Home,” Link, 6-’61. 


CITIES—12 

No matter how many valuable 
functions the city has furthered it 
has also served, throughout most 
of history, as a container of organ- 
ized violence and a transmitter of 
war.—LEwIs Mumrorp, The City in 
History (Harcourt, Brace & World). 


COMMUNISM—13 

Whatever the Communist party 
once was, today it is a prison for 
man’s best and boldest dreams. 
Tomorrow belongs to those who 
break down the prison walls that 
enclose the minds of men, not to 
those who support such walls. For 
mankind, the promise of tomorrow 
always has been and always will 
be the widening of intellect and 
horizon—in ever greater vistas of 
individual freedom.—Howarp Fast, 
The Naked God (Praeger). 


CONFORMITY—14 

We are living in an age saturated 
with sweetness-and-light conform- 
ity. Vulgar dissension is frowned 
upon by the best people. If you 
want to get on in the world, let 
error pass unchallenged. To argue, 
we are told, violates the most ex- 
press commandments for winning 
friends and positive living. It’s 
high time some iconoclast rose up 
and opposed this counsel of all 
take and no give—FrEepD DEARM- 
OND, “Six Ways to Win an Argu- 
ment,” The Toastmaster, 5-’61. 








“What is Music?” asks Norman 
Ingamells in the New Outlook. The 
answer, he says, is that music is 
an activity of the Head of our 
Solar system. Music may be sub- 
lime, or injurious to man. The best 
music is the expression of man’s 
highest spiritual joys. It is the 
fundamental upon which a _ uni- 
verse is built. A single keynote 
represents life, the Eternal, God. 
The overtones form a Trinity. 

He says good music . is the 
groundwork of culture. From music 
come motion, form and color. The 
music of the West and the East 
differ greatly. In the East there is 
special music for each time and 
season. The West does not hold to 
so rigid a pattern. Western music 
is harmonious, based on a 7-note 
scale; Eastern music is melodic, 
based on many varying scales. 
When these two can blend harmo- 
niously, we shall have a new body 
of wondrous music, with no dis- 
cords. 

He quotes Thomas Carlyle: “Se- 
rious nations, all nations, that can 
Still listen to the mandate of na- 
ture have prized song and music 
as the highest; as a vehicle for 
worship, prophecy, and for what- 
soever within them was divine.” 
Great music is a safe method of 
gradually purifying, and _ tuning 
mankind so that eventually it will 
become free, strong and happy. 
Some day all our discords will end 
in harmony. 

To the ridiculous: Harvard edi- 
tors et Lampoon are taking over 


/ mining the magazines 


% SSCCSSSSSSSSSSSSSCECSSSSSSSSSSSSESCESEESEESE 
ID 
\ 


the July issue of Mademoiselle, 
sock, smock and apparel. They are 
tackling the petticoat parody with 
glee. Advertisers who think that 
humor will help them are coop- 
erating. Other bona fide ads whose 
timing and appeal would suffer will 
not be struck. Nothing will be sa- 
cred. Fashions, cosmetics, travel 
and fiction will be treated with due 
disrespect. The Harvard men had 
fantastic adventures with photog- 
raphy featuring models, bulls, pen- 
guins, and bows and arrows. One 
sequence taken on Madison Ave 
almost got them jailed. Sample ad: 
“There’s a little bit of walrus in 
every woman. Those are only slight 
tusks on the model’s upper lip.” 
This silly spoof may be good fun. 


“ ” 


The publication explosion of 
magazines continues. A new one, 
Canada Monthly, will make its 
bow from Montreal in October. If 
it succeeds, it will be converted in- 
to Canada Week. It will contain 
a review of events with their back- 
ground. 

In Hong Kong an international 
publication, Asia Magazine, will be 
launched October ist. It will be an 
English-language weekly distribut- 
ed with English-language newspa- 
pers in 14 Asian countries. It will 
be the first magazine created by 
Asians, for Asians, about Asians. 


Que 
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DAYDREAMS—15 

Probably no one alive hasn’t at 
one time or another brooded over 
the possibility of going back to an 
earlier, ideal age in his existence 
and living a different kind of life. 
It is perhaps mankind’s favorite 
daydream.—Hat Boy.e, St Louis 
Post Dispatch. 


DECISIONS—16 

The essence of civilization is the 
ability to make decisions and the 
willingness to live with the conse- 
quences. Democratic societies, above 
all others, have built and flourish- 
ed on this basic truth. Whether we 
like it or not, the U S today is the 
primary showcase both for the 
blessings of free choice and for the 
sordid results when such freedom 
is abused.—Better Living, hm, E I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


DIET—17 
We’ve learned of a gentleman 
who recently went on a _ butter- 


scotch Metrecal diet to lose weight. 
He got to liking it so much he now 
drinks it between meals, and has 
put on twelve pounds. — JOHN G 
Fut_er, Saturday Review. 


DRIVING—18 

There are only two kinds of driv- 
ing in American traffic—defensive 
and offensive driving. If you don’t 
learn to drive defensively, the 
chances are excellent that sooner 
or later you will end up as a sta- 


tistic—-SypNEyY J Harris, Detroit 
Free Press. 
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EDUCATION—Univ—19 

In a survey conducted a while 
ago at the Univ of Tex, faculty 
mbrs were asked the single ques- 
tion, “What do you regard as the 
univ’s most perplexing problem?” 
The preponderant response was 


“Parking.”—JOHN BAINBRIDGE, New 
Yorker. 

ENEMIES--20 

If you have some enemies, you 


are to be congratulated, for no 
man ever amounted to much with- 
out arousing jealousies and creat- 
ing enemies. Your enemies are a 
very valuable asset as long as you 
refrain from striking back at them, 
because they keep you on the alert 


when you might become lazy.— 
Dresch Messenger, hm, Dresch 
Lab’s Co. 


ETERNITY—21 

The more we doubt the Bible the 
less awareness we have of eternity, 
and the more we believe it, the 
more conscious we are of the vast 
unknown to which no sane man 
would venture without God.—BILLy 
GraHAM, Detroit Free Press. 


EXPERIENCE—22 

The smartest people aren’t 
who know everything to 
with, but those who learn 
experience.—GEo S ODIORNE, 
Failure Help You,” Nation’s 
ness, 5-’61. 


those 
begin 
from 
“Make 
Busi- 


FAILURE—23 

A failure needn’t be the end of 
the world if the man learns how 
to rebound. In fact, people tend to 
rally around and support the fel- 
low who shows he can meet dis- 
aster by bouncing back and doing 
his best—Geo S Oopiorne, “Make 
Failure Help You,” Nation's Busi- 
ness, 5-61. 














FAMILY LIFE—24 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution parents can make in pre- 
paring their young people to be 
more marriageable is that of mak- 
ing the home a place where emo- 
tional needs are met.—DoroTtHy E 
Pitman, Home Life. 


FORGIVENESS—25 

A Christian will find it cheaper 
to pardon than to resent. Forgive- 
ness saves the expense of anger, 
the cost of hatred, the waste of 
spirits—Megiddo Message. 


FREE SOCIETY—26 

If you believe in a free society, 
be worthy of a free society. Every 
good man _ strengthens society — 
JOHN W Garpner, Excellence (Har- 
pers). 


GOD—and Man—27 

God is never so busy with the 
affairs of the universe that He is 
not concerned to be with and to 
help every individual who turns to 
Him.—Wm T McE roy, Christian 
Observer. 


GOSSIP—28 

Don’t talke about yourself; it 
will be done when you leave.— 
ADDISON MIZNER, Saturday Review. 


HAPPINESS—29 

Unhappy people produce little, 
try to assume more than their 
share, and even destroy what does 
not belong to them. When they do 
work it is not so much to use their 
abilities for their own satisfaction 
as to impress others. Happiness 
goes when vanity replaces self-re- 
spect for having done a good job. 
—F ALEXANDER Macoun, Living a 
Happy Life (Harpers). 


Que scrap book 


“Lay my ashes at the roots of 
a dogwood tree in Paducah at 
the proper planting season. 
Should the tree live, that will be 
monument enough for me.” 


IRVIN S Coss, a native of Pa- 
ducah, Ky, began his journal- 
ism career at the age of 19 as 
editor of the Paducah Daily 
News. He was a war corre- 
spondent for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post during WW I. One 
of America’s great humorists, 
his fame rested on his books 
in the lighter vein. “Old Judge 
Priest” was the best known of 
his stories with a Kentucky 
background. His last book, an 
autobiography, “Exit Laugh- 
ing,” is a fascinating account 
of his adventures in the jour- 
nalism world. Following is his 
definition of Corn Liker: 


“It smells like gangrene 
Starting in a mildewed silo, it 
tastes like the wrath to come, 
and when you absorb a deep 
swig of it you have all the 
sensations of having swallowed 
a lighted kerosene lamp. A 
sudden, violent jolt of it has 
been known to stop the victim’s 
watch, snap his suspenders, 
and crack his glass eye right 
across.” 


Quite 
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father’s day ... 


There are many titles for Father 
—Dad, Papa, Pop. . . Each has its 
own connotation. These relate to 
an informal, affectionate relation- 
ship. But Father is the one which 
carries the image of dignity, and 
respect. All people from the begin- 
ning have sought a father—Father 
Abraham, George Washington, Fa- 
ther of his country, the Great 
White Father of the Indians. For 
Father has always been the pro- 
tector, the comforter, the haven of 
security, guidance and wisdom. 


From infancy a child looks to 
Father as the ultimate court of de- 
cision, the one who will save him 
when all others fail. When they 
run to greet him in the evening as 
he returns from work, when they 
want a companion for play, he 
probably will be Dad. But in the 
preparation for life — education— 
and when the burdens gather, it 
is to Father they look. And he is 
always there, working, worrying, 
uncomplaining, sometimes almost 
unnoticed in his sacrifices. 

Just as the whole Universe rests 
upon the love and care of 


“Our Father who art in Heaven.” 


Que 
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HEALTH—30 

You can’t possibly be successful 
when illness turns the knob and 
enters the exec suite. — PETER J 
STEINCROHN, Mr Exec: Keep Well— 
Live Longer (Fell). 


HUMAN RELATIONS—31 

Life is a great adventure in hu- 
man relationship. Three things we 
must practice, and the nations 
must practice one with another, if 
we would make the most of this 
life. Toleration. Until we find some 
means of jumping from Earth to 
Mars, we have to live here, wheth- 
er we like it or not. . . We must 
tolerate other people. They can’t 
move out, either. They have to tol- 


erate us. . . Appreciation. When we 
appreciate and acknowledge the 
things that are worth while in 


others, that appreciation will be 
reflected in the advancement of 
those things worth while in us... 
Co-operation. A logical sequence 
of the other two ideas. With toler- 
ance of the other fellow, and ap- 
preciation of his good qualities, one 
is led to say, “Let’s pull together 
for our common good.”—JoHN C 


SHAFFER, Douglas Guardian, hm, 
Douglas- Guardian Warehouse 
Corp’n. 


INDUSTRY—32 

Unfortunately the cold war is 
developing into a dangerous indus- 
try. Too many voters are directly 
or indirectly making money on it 
I am ashamed to say that many 
people are learning to like this cold 
war. Even labor depends on it for 
employment, and employers feel it 
is necessary for profits. They 
dreaded the cold war at first—but 
now are getting used to it and ev- 
en depending on it. — Rocer W 
Basson, Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. 








Week of June 18-24 


June 18—Fathers Day. . . 340 yrs 
ago (1621) the first recorded duel 
ever fought in America took place 
in Plymouth Colony, no casualties. 
... 65 yrs ago (1896) William Mc- 
Kinley of Ohio was nominated by 
the Republican convention at St 
Louis for president of the U S. 


June 19—205 yrs ago (1756) at 
Calcutta, Indian natives forced 146 
British prisoners into a dungeon, 
suffocating all but 23. It was 
known as the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. 115 yrs ago (1846) the 
first baseball game between or- 
ganized teams took place in Ho- 
boken, N J. The New York team 
trounced the Knickerbocker Club 
23-1. . . 50 yrs ago (1911) Pennsyl- 
vania set up the lst moving picture 
Censorship Board. 15 yrs ago 
(1946) the 1st telecast of a cham- 
pionship heavyweight prize fight 
originated in N Y. Joe Louis KO’d 
Billy Conn in the 8th round. 


June 20—West Virginia Day, cel- 
ebrating the entry of the state into 
the Union. . 30 yrs ago (1931) 
Pres Herbert Hoover proposed a 1- 
yr international moritorium on all 
payments on _ inter - governmental 
debts. It was adopted in July. 


June 21—National Humor Week 
begins. . . Summer Solstice brings 
the lst day of summer at 10:31 
AM. It will be the longest day of 
the year and the shortest night. 





June 22—55 yrs ago (1906) King 
Haakon and Queen Maude were 
crowned as rulers in Oslo, Norway. 

. . 50 yrs ago (1911) the corona- 
tion of King George V and Queen 
Mary, his consort, of Great Brit- 
ain, took place at Westminister 
Abbey. . . 20 yrs ago (1941) Hitler 
broke the non-aggression pact of 
1939, and invaded Russia. 


June 23—125 yrs ago (1836) the 
U S Treasury declared a surplus 
of more than $28 million and di- 
vided it among 26 states. Such 
boons are long gone with the wind. 
. . . 85 yrs ago (1876) b Irvin S 
Cobb, at Paducah, Ky. He was fa- 
mous as a journalist, author and 
humorist (see SCRAP BOOK). . . 30 
yrs ago (1931) Wiley Post and 
Harold Gatty took off on a round 
the world flight in their plane, the 
Winnie Mae. The trip took 8 days. 

. Midsummer’s Eve, “On Mid- 
summer’s Eve mortals who watch 
may see the Fairy Folk.” 


June 24—Midsummer’s Day. ‘ 
Feast of St John, the Baptist, 
prophet and forerunner of Christ. 
. .. 190 yrs ago (1771) b Eleutheure 
Irenee Du Pont de Nemours, 
France. He emigrated to America 
and founded the Du Pont powder 
manufacturing and chemical em- 
pire. 
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INTELLECT—33 

Bertrand Russell’s sharp rejoin- 
der when asked if he considered 
himself an intellectual: “I have 
never called myself an intellectual, 
and nobody has ever dared to call 
me one in my presence. I think an 
intellectual may be defined as a 
person who pretends to have more 
intellect than he has, and I hope 
that this definition does not fit 
me.”—CLAupDE BISSELL, “The Univ 
and the Intellectual,” Queen’s Qtly, 
Queen’s Univ, Canada, Spring ’6l. 


LAUGHTER—34 
The laughter of man is the con- 
tentment of God. — EUGENE P 


BertIn, Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


LAW—35 

Suffice it for the present to say 
that if you want to be on the safe 
side, if any, take it for granted 
that everything is against some 
law. It is. I could cite specific in- 
stances that would make you start 
running right now, but the libra- 
ries are full of books about this 


sort of thing. There is malfeas- 
ance and there is nonfeasance. 
Malfeasance means doing some- 


thing. Nonfeasance means not do- 
ing something. — Jack Wooprorp, 
“Home Away from Home,” Esquire, 
5-’61. 


LEARNING—36 

The biggest enemy of human 
progress is mental indolence. As 
Aristotle said, “Learning is accom- 
panied by pain.” Too many people 
won't go through that pain.—Dr 
Rosert M Hutcuins, N Y Times. 
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LIFE—Living—37 

Live and let live is not enough; 
live and help live is not too much 
—OrIN E Mapison, Forbes. 


MAN—38 

Man leads a double life of mind 
and spirit. If mind is suspect, he 
may become a creature of instincts 
and emotions; if spirit is suspect, 
he is in danger of degenerating 
into a selfish and soulless mechan- 
ism. To be a whole man, both sides 
of his nature need to be cultivated. 
—Dr Epmunp W SINnNotT, Dean of 
Yale Univ Graduate School, quoted 
by Davin L CRAwrorp, Internat’l 
Jnl of Religious Education. 


MONEY—39 

Money has never been so much 
in the news as it is in these days 
of the New Frontier. Almost every 
day one reads headlines about our 
shrinking gold reserves, dollars for 
gov't, dollars for missiles, dollars 
for the aged, dollars for schools, 
dollars for highways, etc. In fact, 
there is such a frantic tone in all 
this talk that one is prone to for- 
get that the American consumers 
in ’60 had the highest personal in- 
come on record, and that they have 
achieved and maintained the high- 
est standard of living in the his- 
tory of man. — Cart F Hawver, 
Consumer Finance News. 


MOTHERS—40 

Many of the strongest influences 
for nobility in living come to us 
through the precepts our mothers 
taught us, or through the examples 
they set for us as they moved about 
as the queens of their homes and 
the inspirers of our deepest love.— 
LEO BENNETT, “Mother,” Carpenters 
Friendly Thoughts, hm, Carpenter 
Oak Flooring Co, 5-’61. 


Three meetings by Pres Kenhedy 
are the top of the news. The one 
just concluded at Canada, the one 
with De Gaulle May 31, and the 
one set up with Khrushchev in Vi- 
enna on June 2. 

After the ceremonial speeches at 
Canada were over Pres Kennedy 
laid his requests on the line that 
Canada should help with aid to 
Latin America and join the OAS 
to protect the Western hemisphere 
from Communism. 

Reports of actual conclusions 
have been vague, but it is known 
that he got a flat NO on the aid 
question. There seems to be some 
awakening of a necessity for co- 
operation with the OAS. 

There is a great deal of anti- 
Americanism in Canada. Attacks 
on the U S have been coming from 
the left, center and right. They 
dislike the flood of books, maga- 
zines, art, radio and TV which 
sweeps over Canada; and resent 
the high percentage of basic indus- 
try controlled by American inter- 
ests. There is high unemployment 
in Canada and to top all this is 
the fear of nuclear war. This has 
resulted in a great anger at their 
big neighbor. Neutralism has gain- 
ed much support in recent months. 
It is not feasible, for Canada can 
not act without co-operation with 
the NATO powers. Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker leans strongly to bet- 
ter relations with the U S. It is 
hoped that a fresh start of good 
relations will be made. 


There are many Franco-Ameri- 
can differences which Pres Ken- 





nedy hopes to resolve by his visit 
with DeGaulle. The General has 
been critical of NATO and the UN. 
France has refused to pay a share 
of the UN Congo costs. It also 
wishes to acquire atomic power. De 
Gaulle considers Europe the center 
of the Western world and envisions 
a time when Europe will not be 
dependent on American protection, 
and can deal with Russia on equal 
terms. 

There have been rumors that the 
recent revolt of the Generals was 
stirred up by the American CIA. 
Their pride was wounded by Pres 
Kennedy’s offer of help in the re- 
volt. They have been severely crit- 
ical of the U S role in Cuba and 
Laos. The two leaders will have 
much to talk over. 

The projected meeting with 
Khrushchev is a complete switch 
of Pres Kennedy’s avowed policy. 
Many look upon it as a show of 
weakness. It is feared that Mr 
Khrushchev will talk sweetly of 
peace, meaning nothing. And in 
the meantime swallow Laos, en- 
croach in S Vietnam, push the 
Berlin problem and try to infil- 
trate S Korea. 

We can do no more than wait 
for results. 
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NEWSPAPERS—41 

A small town weekly is a change 
of pace, a real slow ball that seems 
to float up big and fat. The sight 
of it has tempted many a slicker 
from big-city journalism. The 
slicker reads a small-town paper 
and thinks, “I could do that. I 
could write the paper on Monday 
and count the profits on Tuesday. 
Wednesday through Sunday I 
could fish.” So he tries it and blows 
his bank account, because publish- 
ing a small-town paper is like 
baking salt-rising bread. It re- 
quires a native talent—Jack Rice, 
St Louis Post-Dispatch. 


ORIGIN—Smorgasbord —42 
Smorgasbord originated in Scan- 
dinavian countries as a traditional 
gesture of hospitality on feast days 
and wedding celebrations. Dis- 
tances were long and travel hard, 
so guests sometimes stayed for two 
wks. They brought an assortment 
of foods. These offerings were laid 
out on a common table for all to 
enjoy.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


PARENTHOOD—43 

What parents truly believe in, 
they can teach; and the reward 
can be a lifetime of happier living 


for themselves and their children. 
—FRANCES M_ RWUSSELL, Arkansas 
Baptist. 
PEACE—44 

Five great enemies of peace in- 
habit within: avarice, ambition, 


envy, anger and pride. If these en- 
emies were to be banished, we 
should infallibly enjoy perpetual 
peace.—Megiddo Message. 
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NOTICE 


You receive a notice that your 
subscription is about to expire 6 
weeks ahead, followed by 3 re- 
minders, and a final invitation to 
stay in the fold. If your renewal 
is received by the 10th of the 
month following expiration, you 
will not miss an issue. If later, it 
will re-start with the following 
month. No back issues will be 
sent except on order accompan- 
ied by a check at 25c per copy. 





99 
READING—45 

Reading is a habit. Once you've 
got the habit you never lose it. 
But you must somehow be exposed 
to reading early enough in life to 
have it become part of your daily 
routine, like washing your face or 


breathing. — RiIcHarRrp L_ ToBIN, 
“Reading Is a Habit,” Saturday 
Review, 4-8-’61. 
RESEARCH—46 


Spending on research and devel- 
opment in the U S is expected to 
exceed 14 billion dollars this yr. 
That is more money for research 
in a single yr than was spent in 
all of American history down to 
World War II.—‘Where the Bil- 
lions of Research Dollars Go,” U S 
News & World Report, 5-22-’61. 


RUIN—47 

The wrathful wreak their own 
ruin; the haughty are ultimately 
conquered by their own conceit. 
The contentious create quarrels; 
quarrels breed battles; battles 
bring destruction.—PALMER STANTON 
Hart, “At the Drop of a Hat,” 
Good Business, 5-’61. 


SCHOOLS—48 

A study prepared for the Nat'l 
Education Ass’n suggests these fea- 
tures for an ideal jr high school. 

The student body should be be- 
tween 500 and 800 students. Grade 
levels should be abolished, with 
some students moving on to high 
school faster than others. Class- 
room periods also should be of 
varied length instead of 50 min’s 
devoted to each subject. Some small 
classes, with not more than 10 stu- 
dents are suggested. There should 
be less emphasis on competitive 
sports, proms, elaborate graduation 
ceremonies—U S News & World 
Report. 


SPEAKERS—Speaking—49 

He had delivered the master ora- 
tion of the conf. When finally the 
applause subsided, a cocky young 
doctor of divinity strolled up to 
him. “That was a masterly address 
you delivered extemporaneously. 
Yet you must have had some prep- 
aration to have done it so well. 
How long did it take you to pre- 
pare it?” 

The older man looked gently for 
some time at the younger one be- 
fore he ans’d. And then: “Sixty 
yrs, young man, sixty yrs!”—High- 
ways of Happiness, hm, Beall Pipe 
& Tank Corp’n. 


SPACE—Trips—50 

Few scientists would question the 
belief that someday, in a future 
that is not easy to chart, there will 
be occasion for man himself to go 
roaring off to the far reaches of 
the solar system on _ exploratory 
trips. If not for science, man’s 
wanderlust and the availability of 
vehicles to make the trips will 
eventually compel him to do so.— 
Stuart H Loory, “Why This Space 
Race?” The Reporter, 4-27-’61. 


I took a tour of southern 
France, 

When I was one and twenty; 

I had no trouble with my 








French, 
But the French, it seemed, 
had plenty. 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER. 
51 
cull 
ee 
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TAXES—52 


This is the season of the yr when 
most men who have filed their in- 
come tax returns wait impatiently 
to learn whether they’ll get a re- 
fund or a _ special investigator.— 
Counselor, hm, Securities Accept- 
ance Corp’n. 


TRAVEL—Tourists—53 

Each yr thousands of Americans 
become tourists in France, Eng- 
land, Italy and other European 
countries while a relatively small 
number of tourists from Europe are 
seen in the U S. The reason is ob- 
vious. European citizens have to 
stay home to cater to the whims 
of visiting Americans.—Counselor, 
hm, Securities Acceptance Corp’n. 


WISDOM —54 

The love of wisdom is a love 
which requires neither justifica- 
tion, apology, nor defense. It is a 
good thing in itself: a possession to 
be thankful for, to rejoice over, to 
be proud of, and to sing praises for. 
With this love in his heart no man 
is ever poor, ever without friends, 
or the means of making his life 
beautiful and happy.—LEon GurT- 
TERMAN, editor, Wisdom. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


The rustler wheeled his mount 
right when he should have wheeled 
left, and found himself trapped in 
a canyon by the group of vigilan- 
tes. No trees were near but a good 
sturdy bridge crossing a swiftly- 
moving river was not too far away, 
so they took him there, noosed 
him up and tossed him over the 
side. The noose, however, was care- 
lessly knotted and the man fell 
free of the rope and into the 
swirling waters. The vigilantes 
whipped out their guns and fired 
and missed 152 shots before the 
river swept him out of range. 

“Durndest day I ever’ seen,” 
sighed the rustler on his third and 
last trip to the surface. “Rope 
don’t work, a whole mob cain’t hit 
the side of a barn and look at me,” 
he muttered with the last bit of 
breath in his lungs, “cain’t swim a 
lick.”—JAMES R MAHLER. a 


A pro football player was fined 
$100 by his coach for breaking 
training. He had gone to a party 
the night before the big game. 

“Don’t think I don’t know about 
that hotel episode in Detroit,” the 
manager roared. 

“You're way off!” retorted the 
husky halfback. here ain’t no 
Hotel Episode in Detroit.”—Catho- 
lic Digest. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


Susan BoOnpD 

The editor looked over the 
proofs of the book on Child 
Care and decided that the au- 
thor had used the word “un- 
derpants” too often. 

So the editor jotted down a 
notation on his calendar pad 
to “change underpants” in or- 
der to remind the author of 
this change. 

The next morning, 
tor’s private secretary scanned 
her boss’ calendar, scratched 
her head and mumbled, “What 
will that guy want me to re- 
mind him of next!” 


the edi- 





ae 
77 


A stylishly-dressed 
escorting her young 
the exhibit rooms at San Fran- 
cisco’s deYoung Museum. The 
mother, absorbed in viewing the 
exhibit, apparently did not notice 
that her son had remained rooted 
in front of a large, baroque paint- 
ing of buxom nudes. 

A guard sized up the situation 
and walked over to the lad. “Better 
not get separated from your moth- 
er, sonny,” he counseled. “Why 
don’t you go along with her to see 
the other paintings?’ 

“TI don’t know anything about 
art,” the little boy announced sob- 
erly as he continued to study the 
canvas, “but I know what I like.’ 
—HArROLD COFFIN. c 
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€ A haughty dowager visited the 


hospital to see her chauffeur, badly 
injured in an auto accident. The 
head nurse hesitated. “He’s a very 
sick man and should see no one 
but his family. Are you his wife?” 

Highly indignant, the dowager 
blurted out: “I certainly am not— 
I’m his mistress.”—Machinist. d 


“ ” 


Once upon a time the fence be- 


tween Heaven and Hell broke 
down. St Peter appeared at the 
broken section and called out to 


since all 
over in your 
getting them to 


the devil: “Hey, Satan, 
the engineers are 
place, how about 
fix this fence?” 

“Sorry,” repl’d Satan. “My men 
are all too busy to go about fixing 
measly fences.” 

“Well, then,’ repl’d St Peter, 
“T’ll have to sue you if you don’t.” 

“Oh, yeah,” countered the devil, 
“and where are you going to get a 
lawyer?”—Woodmen of the World 
Mag, hm, Woodmen of the World 
Life Ins Soc’y. e 


“ ” 


An Englishman visited the U S 
and liked it so much he decided to 
Stay. Some yrs later he took out 
his citizenship papers and became 
a citizen. One day a friend came 
to visit him from England and 
was surprised to find he had be- 
come an American citizen. 

“What do you gain by becoming 


an American citizen?” asked the 
visitor. 
“Well, for one thing,’ was the 


reply, “I won the American Revo- 
lution!”—Capper’s Wkly. f 


The bottom rung of a ladder 
should be its strongest. It supports 
the most people-—-WaLT STREIGH- 
TIFF. 





“ ” 


Any day now we look for some 
dancer to call herself Busy Body. 
—JOHN J PLOMP. - 
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“ ” 





Nothing confuses a@ man more 
than to drive behind a woman who 
does everything right.—Grit. 


“ ” 


Girls, if he looks you straight in 
the eye when you are introduced, 
you'd better do something about 
your figure—Missouri Ram-Buller. 


“ ” 


A learned medical friend denies 
that spring fever is incurable. The 
trouble, he says, is that it’s impos- 
sible to find a patient who wants 
to get well—BILL VAUGHAN, Mil- 
waukee Jnl. 


” 


One reason the zoo is so popular 
with parents is that you can’t take 
it home with you. — Changing 
Times. 

Since the discovery of elastic it 
is est’d that women take up one- 
third less space.—Oral Hygiene. 

A radio announcer in Guatemala 
recently translated Stephen Fost- 
er’s “Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground” as “Massachusetts en el 
Frio.”"—New Yorker. 
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The Pressure’s All Mine 


Women’s spiked heels are said to 
be a hazard on the highway, pre- 
venting women drivers from put- 
ting full foot pressure on the brake 
pedal.—News item. 


I’ve always wondered how a woman 

In spiked-heel shoes could stand 

And how she could (it seemed in- 
human) 


Take steps, save hand-in-hand. 


But now it seems these three-inch 
heels, 
Caused by high style’s conniving, 
Though coped with when she walks 
(or reels) 
Make trouble when she’s driving. 


She can’t, it seems, with heels like 
these, 
Put all the force it takes, 
Or do it quickly as she’d please, 
When slamming on the brakes. 


And so she gives a feeble shove 
That slows but doesn’t stop her, 
And smacks the car ahead, poor 
dove, 
Yes, whams it good and proper. 


Oh, well, I only hope and pray, 
When I’m about to pass, 

She also can’t, heels in the way, 
Step hard upon the gas. 
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It was an important local dance 
that Mrs Brown found it necessary 
to protest to Mr Brown. 

“Do you know,” she said, “you’ve 
been to the bar six times this eve- 
ning?” 

“That’s all right, my dear,” he 
repl’d. “I tell everybody I’m get- 


ting something for you.” — Rosin 
GOODFELLOW, Cambridge (England) 
Daily News. g 


” 


In an inspection at a Boy Scout 
camp, the director found an um- 
brella neatly rolled inside the bed- 
roll of a small camper. Since the 
umbrella was not listed as a neces- 
sary item, the director asked the 
lad to explain. 

“Sir,” asked the young Scout with 
a weary sigh, “did you ever have a 
mother?”—R & R Mag, hm, Re- 
search & Review Service of 
America. h 


“ ” 


A small contractor and partner 
closed their office and went to the 
movies. While there, one nudged 
the other and gasped, “Gosh, Joe, 
we forgot to lock the safe.” 

“What’s the difference?” asked 
the other. “We're both here aren’t 
we?”—L & N Magazine. i 


“ ” 


Jas A Farley, former Postmaster 
Gen’l and longtime Democratic 
Party stalwart, was being berated 
to the limits of his patience but 
not his humor at a dinner party in 
Paris by a voluble and positive 
American dowager for his devotion 
to his party. 

“Tell me,” she demanded, “why 
do you always vote the Democratic 
ticket?” 

Repl’d Mr Farley: “Prejudice and 
ignorance, I guess.”—WaALTER TRO- 
HAN, Chicago Tribune Press Serv- 
ice. j 





DE LUXE 
EDITION 
REGULAR PRICE $13.95 


OUR PRICE 
TO YOU 
ONLY 


S$QR95 


@ The father-and-son Francis 
Andrew March, Sr., and Jr., produced 
this book originally in 1902. A_ stand- 
ard reference work it 
vantages of thesaurus and dictionary. 


combines ad 


It introduces the juxtaposition of re- 
lated words and 
so that you have the full depth and 
hand. Thus 
word alphabet- 


synonym antonym 
color of the language at 
you can look up any 
ically and find all of the analogous 
and contrasting words with definitions. 
Once you have cultivated the prac- 
tice of using March’s, you'll be amazed 
at the rapid growth of your vocabu- 
lary; the new enjoyment, confidence 
and power you acquire with words. 





Back in Print 
after 14 Years of 


Modernization 


MARCH’S 
Thesaurus- 
Dictionary 


A dictionary tells you what a 
particular word means. A _the- 
saurus presents you with all 
words and phrases that express 
exactly the various shades of 
meaning of your original idea. 

Here are the indispensable word-serv- 
ices of both thesaurus and dictionary, 
combined in deluxe 1240 page 
volume! No other book provides such 
complete help in developing a power- 
ful vocabulary. 

This book went out of print during 
the paper shortage of War IL. I[t is 
now available in a revised edition, in- 
cluding 1800 new words and _ phrases. 
This deluxe library edition, is regu- 
larly priced at $13.95. By special an- 
rangement with the publisher, we offer 
it for a limited time at a special price 
of only $9.95. Don’t delay. Place your 
order today. This book carries our 
unconditional money-back guarantee. 
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DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-21, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 











MIcHAEL E LESK, 
scorer in N Y State Regents exam- 


15-yr-old top 


inations: “Once my ambition was 
to go to the moon. But I have late- 
ly become sophisticated. I’ve gotten 
to the stage where I realize that 
going to the moon does not imply 
coming back.” 1-Q-t 


EFrrREM ZIMBALIsT, Jr, star of TV 
and movies, is one of America’s 
most famous pipe smokers. He of- 
fers this advice: “Pipes are like 
women. For maximum enjoyment 
and minimum trouble, they should 


be thoroughly known, correctly 
broken in and handled with lov- 
ing care.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Quote does not test any products 


Vacation time is almost here. 
Water sports are calling. For wa- 
ter skiers, a water-bug which is 
motor propelled. The “Skip-jack”’ 
is an 8x4-ft Fiberglass slab with a 
waist-high aluminum railing and 
an outboard motor mounting in 
the stern. The skier merely grasps 
the rail, changing direction by 
moving his body. Hinkle Contract- 
ing Co, Paris, Ky—$395, without 
motor. Somewhat dearer than a 
friendly speedboat tow. 

For the fisherman: a Fish Caller 
which hums like a bee when 


We oniuv revort them. 


dropped in the water. Fish come 
rushing in to feed and you hook 
the giants and get your limit ev- 
ery time. Works like magic, in 
fresh or salt water, casting or still 
fishing. Write Frank Birch, 335 W 
Madison St, Room 5T, Chicago, Ill 
For hunters, anelers, 
sportsmen, a 2'.’ x T‘2’ boat 
weighs 20 lbs and can carry 250 
pounds. Of tough Marlite plastic, 
it’s unsinkable, dent-proof, can be 
toted in car trunk. $59.95. Dayton 
Bait and Marine, Dept PP, 2701 
Smith Dizie Drive, Dayton, Ohio 


water 
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